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O GOD OF TRUTH! 


O Gop of Truth, whose living Word 
Upholds whate’er has breath, 

Look down on Thy created sons 
Enslaved by sin and death. 
























Set up Thy standard, Lord, that we 
Who claim a heavenly birth, 

May march with Thee to smite the lies 
That vex Thy groaning earth. 









Ah! would we join that blest array, 
And follow in the might 

Of Him, the Faithful and the True, 
In raiment clean and white ? 







How can we fight for Truth and God, 
Enthralled by lies and sin ? 

He who would wage such war on earth 
Must first be free within. 








O God of Truth, for whom we long, 
Thou who wilt hear our prayer, 
Do Thine own battle in our hearts, 
And slay the falsehood there ! 








So tried in Thy refining fire, 
From every lie set free, 

In us Thy perfect Truth shall dwell, 
And we may fight for Thee. 


— Thomas Hughes. 









For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE CHARACTER OF PAUL, THE APOSTLE. 


As we study the life and the work of the men to 
whom, under God, the promulgation of the Gospel 
was first entrusted, there is no one whose character 
was so rounded out and complete in the varied ele- 
ments essential to the work to which he was called, 
as was the Apostle Paul. 

He was always strong, always fearless and ready 
to meet the adversary, from whatever point of attack 
he might come. He was no pessimist; he saw al- 
ways that good was eternal; that evil lasted only for 
a time. Sincerity marked all his actions, and earn- 
estness of purpose gave an unique reality to all he at- 
tempted, and he was recognized as no ordinary mau. 
“What thy band findeth to do, that do with thy 
might,” had no truer exponent than Paul. 

We see him first at the stoning of Stephen, the 
first martyr to the Christian faith. He is a young 
Pharisee, educated at Tarsus, his native city, familiar 
with Grecian literature, and a student at Jerusalem, 
where “at the feet of Gamaliel ’” he made himself fa- 
miliar with the Hebrew law. He is filled with patri- 
otism for his nation, and for the religion of his 
fathers. He believed the Nazarene was a false 
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prophet,—an impostor, and he allied himself with the 
leaders of his church to put down the heresy ; nor is 
he over-scrupulous about the means, so that they are 
prompt and decisive. The vigor and earnestness of 
buoyant youth are at hiscommand, and with “a con- 
science void of offense,” he throws himself into the 
arena, a foeman worthy of his steel. 

We see him fully equipped for his journey to Da- 
mascus ; he sets forth, impatient of delay, yet calm 
in the dignity of a self-possession that is ready to 
carry out to the letter the instructions he has received 
from the chief priests. Was ever man more certain 
of the righteousness of his cause? Did ever another 
have fuller confidence that he was doing God service ? 
Hear him in his own clear and graphic words tell the 
story! There is no effort at concealment,—he has 
nothing to hide,—he went openly on his persecuting 
errand. “I verily thought with myself,” he says, 
“that I ought to do many things contrary to the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth and this I also did in 
Jerusalem, and I both shut up many of the 
saints in prison, having received authority from the 
chief priests,and when they were put to death I 
gave my voice against them, and punishing them oft- 
times in all the synagogues, I strove to make them 
blaspheme, and being exceeding mad against them, I 
persecuted them even to foreign cities.” 

We know that in the heart of a true man there is 
a latent feeling of admiration for one who, wronged 
and outraged, bears himself with dignity, and meets 
death with a courage that will not be conquered ; and 
when the victim suffers for his conscience, and in 
“the full assurance of faith” commits his spirit to 
the Great Arbiter, before whom all must eventually 
be brought to judgment, we may safely question 
whether this young persecutor, frank and generous in 
all else save this zealous, persecuting spirit, that for 
the time dominated his life-—whether he could have 
been a careless spectator, as he stood with the ex- 
cited crowd and witnessed the stoning of Stephen, 
while “ the witnesses laid down their clothes at his 
feet,” or whether he could be indifferent to the words 
of the martyr spoken in his own defense, as he re- 
counted the history, of the fathers, beginning with 
Abraham ; or could he forget the forgiving spirit in 
which he prayed, “ Lord lay not this sin to their 
charge.” Earnest though he was, and conscientious 
as to the faithful performance of what he had under- 
taken, it was not in the heart of such a man to be a 
witness of the undaunted spirit with which these 
persecuted ones met their fate, and not feel some mis- 
givings as to the nature of the work he had under- 
taken. As he journeyed from Jerusalem to Damas- 

cus, Saul had ample time to inquire of his own inner 
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ec 
consciousness concerning this new faith, and being 
sincere,—seeking only to be true to what he believed 
was the duty of the hour,—his own reflections, may 
we not believe, had already prepared for the Divine 
revelation that was so soon to be made to him. 

In the long, lonely way which he had started 
upon, perhaps at the early dawn, through the rough 
mountain passes of northern Israel, his active, 
scholarly mind had much to call forth observation 
and awaken thought. He was going beyond the 
limits of his own nation on his errand of persecution, 
and those against whom his letters were directed, 
who were the objects of his vengeance, were of the 
house of Israel, descendants of the patriarchs. As 
he dwelt upon the aim and object of his journey, it 
was not in the nature of things that his spiritual 
faculties should remain dormant. The way was pre- 
pared beyond his ordering, but it was none the less 
the way cast up into which the chosen of God are 
led. 

The revelation was given, and Saul, the perse- 
cutor, was prepared for it. When the light came his 
great soul was ready to welcome it, and we are not 
surprised to hear his response, “ Lord, what wilt 
thou have me do.” So thoroughly did he yield to 
the heavenly vision that he entered Damascus a be- 
liever in Jesus and ready to give himself unre- 
servedly to the work to which he had been so won- 
derfully called and appointed. 

He carried into the new faith all the zeal and 
energy that had been manifested in his advocacy of 
the religion of his fathers: the same earnestness, the 
same unflagging devotion that had marked his 
career as a staunch supporter of the ritual of the 

Hebrew church; but all thought of “doing many 
things contrary to the name of Jesus” wasswallowed 
up in the boundless love that had become the domi- 
nating principle of his life. It was the same nature, 
but how lifted out of all hatred, all strife, all the fogs 
and mists that environ the life that seeks to justify 
itself by legal observances, and would tolerate noth- 
ing that was without the sanction of “ thus saith the 


Lord.” The history of the church in all the ages | 


has never been different; the desire that a formal 
subscription shall be given to what is written was 
not confined to the Hebrews, nor is it wanting in 
the Christian church of our own time. 

That Saul, who henceforth is known as Paul, 
should have been so entirely changed in this respect, 
is due in large measure to the noble traits of charac- 
ter with which he was endowed,and which were 
strengthened by his wide culture and his opportuni- 
ties as a citizen of Tarsus, for coming in contact with 
men of the highest attainments that the age pro- 
duced. That which in Peter required a vision to 
make clear to his mind that “ God was no respecter 
of persons’ came to Paul with the light that revealed 
to him Jesus as the Christ. 

We see no lack in him from this time forth. If 
persecution awaits him he bears it with the same 
noble courage that enabled him to stand before rulers 
and the dignitaries of the nation, and preach Jesus 
and him crucified as the way of salvation. The in- 
fant church, struggling for very existence, needed just 





such a champion to present its claims for acceptance, 
and right worthily did he perform the service, 
whether in Damascus, among the gay and voluptuous 
devotees to a god of their own making, or at Jerusa- 
lem, among the priests, the pharisees, and the learned 
doctors of the law, or in Athens, disputing with stoics 
and philosophers on Mar’s Hill, or at Rome,discours- 
ing with the wise legislators of that great metropolis 
for two whole years, he was the same uncompromis- 
ing advocate for the religion of Jesus; armed at all 
points with argument, persuasion, and that subtle in- 
fluence that insensibly swayed and drew his audi- 
ences so that one could say “ almost thou persuadest 
me to be a Christian.” 

Yet with all this force and power, he feels that he 
has not attained to that mastery of himself which is 
his privilege, and we hear him in the agony of self- 
abasement cry out, “ O, wretched man that I am, who 
shall deliver me out of the body of this death,” yet 
in the next moment he exclaims: “I thank God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. For the law 
of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus made me free 
from the law of sin and death.” So, throughout his 
eventful life, we find him ever the bold defender of 
the faith that he had accepted, the earnest, loving 
friend and counselor of the struggling churches; many 
of them gathered through his instrumentality, warn- 
ing, advising, encouraging, and in every emergency 
ready with word or pen to meet the needs of the oc- 
casion. 

And when he feels himself near the boundary 
line where “death is swallowed up in victory,” he 
writes to Timothy, his beloved son in the Gospel, “I 
am already being offered and the time of my depar- 
ture is come. I have fought the good fight, I have 
finished the course,I have kept the faith ; hence- 
forth there is laid up for me the crown of righteous- 
ness which the Lord, the Righteous Judge, shall give 
to me at that day; and not only to me, but also to all 
them that loved his appearing.” 

How long after the writing of this testimony it 
was that he was called to seal it with his blood, we 
have no means of ascertaining, but this we do know, 
that one who could so write, was prepared to meet 
the end, let it come in whatever way his enemies 
might determine, since he was assured of an entrance 
into “ The city which hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God.” L. J. R. 


Tere is a guide for each of us, and by lowly lis- 
tening we shall hear the right word.— Emerson. 





He that hath so many causes of joy, and so great, 


is very much in love with sorrow and peevishness, 


who loses all these pleasures, and chooses to sit down 
upon his handful of thorns. 


Taylor. 




























Enjoy the blessings of 
this day if God sends them; and the evils of it bear 
patiently and sweetly; for this day is only ours, we 
are dead to yesterday,and we are not yet born to the 
morrow. But if we look abroad, and bring into our 
day’s thoughts the evil of many, certain and uncer- 
tain, what will be and what will never be, our load 
will be as intolerable as it is unreasonable.—Jeremy 
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EARLY FRIENDS AT WAYNESVILLE, 
OHIO. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 

Tue years 1804-5 brought many valuable accessions 
to the church ; men whose descendants made promi- 
nent citizens and whose influence has been felt in 
every interest of the country. Among them we find 
David Pugh, Benjamin Evans, Amos Hawkins, Asher 
Brown, Henry Steddom, Henry Coat, Abraham Hol- 
lingsworth, Samuel Tague, Seth Silver, John and 
Isaac Stubbs, Isaac Hollingsworth, Isaac Cook, and 
many others equally well known and prominent. 

It was not the intention to trace the outgrowth of 
the church, but rather to recall some recollections of 
its early members, so many of whom sleep in the old 
churchyard on the hill-top, and sad to say, the ma- 
jority of them without a mark of any kind by which 
either kindred or historian can tell where the re- 
mains of so many of those worthy men lie crumb- 
ling in the dust. 

We happen to have at hand the personal recol- 
lections of one who knew many of the early pio- 
neers well, and from him we shall make liberal quo- 
tations. 

The old church stood upon the brow of the hill 
which overlooked the broad valley of the Miami 
river to the east, while still nearer on the south was 
the deep narrow valley of a small stream, the steep 
hill-sides of which were densely wooded with native 
timber of gigantic growth. 






























































































































































y Immediately west of the meeting-house was the 
¢ graveyard, in which sleep so many of the former 
I worshipers. 
r- Here I have often seen great congregations of 
e men, women, and children gathered together to wor- 
e- § ship God in silence, or listen to the ‘‘ outpourings of 
s- § the spirit” with which some Friend, male or female, 
ve § might be visited. Vividly can I recall the appear- 
all § ance of those Friends as I saw and knew them in the 
past, and now, that time has whitened my hair and 
it | dimmed my sight; now that so many of those whom 
we — I once knew have gone to join“ the innumerable 
yw, & host,” I love to let memory recall those I knew in my 
eet § early childhood. 
ies Among them were men who would have been 
nce | prominent in any station of life; many who were 
der | particularly fitted for usefulness in pioneer life; and 
others whose example, advice, and admonition were 
a continual beacon-light along a Christian’s pathway. 
lis- In the women’s meeting, on the preachers’ bench, 
under their plain white bonnets and kerchiefs, I re- 
call the full, round faces and forms of the sisters, 
reat, | Charity Cook and Susanna Hollingsworth. The first, 
ness, | Charity Cook, was indeed a gifted woman. She trav- 
lownfeled through the States extensively, and twice vis- 
gs off ited England and Ireland. When her husband drove 
bear] his stage-wagon into a stream at flood height, drowned 
8, We} two horses and only escaped himself by riding a log 
o the to land, she swam to the shore and thus saved her- 
o ourfself unaided. The sisters, Mrs. H.and Mrs. C., were 
incer-§ daughters of John Wright, who lived to a very ripe 
r load 1 Written for the Miami Valley Pioneer Meeting of 1890, by 
Jeremu§ George T. O'Neall. Printed in the Waynesville News, Eighth 





month 16, 1890. 
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old age, and at a time prior to his death, he gathered 
around him all his descendants, including the hus- 
bands and wives of his sons and daughters, to the 
fourth generation, and when the enumeration was 
taken, they numbered 144. Where couldjsuch a fam- 
ily be found now? 

To the infant society there was no more useful 
member than Asher Brown. Industrious, active, en- 
ergetic, he was a worker in every relation of life. 
There was no duty, either in the church! or out, 
which was left by him undischarged. He approached 
his various public duties with great diffidence, but 
never failed, by persevering industry, to,*make him- 
self fully equal to the duty demanded of him. His 
hospitality was unbounded, and his aid and assist- 
ance were always extended to the weary immigrant, 
and his home was the objective pointjal ways inquired 
for by the toil-worn traveler as a haven of rest. 

Side by side, just below the preachers’ bench, sat 
the brothers-in-law, Abijah O'Neall and Samuel 
Kelly. These two men loved each Zother with a love 
as was that of Jonathan for David. Even the traits 
of character which were dissimilar served to draw 
them closer and to make the one more‘necessary for 
the other. The one conceived theSidea, the other 
planned the execution. One overcame obstacles by 
force cf character—the other removed ‘them by di- 
plomacy. The one was the embodiment of active, 
aggressive energy, the other of firmness tempered by 
conciliation. The wish of one was always seconded 
by the action af the other. 

Abijah O'Neall was a little belowSthe medium 
height, with a compact, well-knit <frame; slightly 
round-shouldered, with a massive!ghead, closely- 
clipped brown hair, through which “shone several 
white, gleaming scars, mute testimonials;*of his pa- 
triotism during the revolution ; a RomanJnose, a gray 
eye, rather long upper lip, and a} strong, square jaw, 
all marked a man of firmness and strong characteris- 
tics. 

Samuel Kelly’s hair was lightjbrown, almost an 
auburn, worn rather long and usually thrown back 
over the ears, displaying the temple. In form he 
was above the medium height, standing a little over 
six feet high, broad-shouldered and well-propor- 
tioned, with a clear Irish complexion and skin which 
he inherited from his father; a frank blue eye,a 
long, straight nose, a broad forehead, and a well- 
shaped mouth, all went to make up a dignified, manly 
man, whom one turned to look after a second time. 

Henry Steddom was a man above the medium 
size, of a prepossesing countenance. Mildness and 
benevolence were blended together, and these attrac- 
tive qualities were lighted up by a peculiarly soft, 
brown eye. Gentle and unaffected*in his manners, 
he was a most agreeable companion. Easy of access, 
and familiar in his intercourse, he was always a wel- 
come visitor amongst the families of Friends. Unas- 
suming and at the same time dignified in his deport- 
ment, his presence always commanded respect. He 
was free from anything like austerity on the one 
hand and levity on the other. He was honored and 


loved alike by members of the church and those who 
were not. 
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David Holloway was of medium size, rather dis- 
posed to be fleshy ; hair dark, high forehead, slightly 
inclined to baldness ; face well formed, rather florid, 
betokening good health. His disposition was cheer- 
ful and happy, as was seen in his pleasant counten- 
ance. For quite a long time he was in the habit of 
keeping a few boarders at his house, and his invaria- 
ble charge was $1.50 per week for boarding. At one 
time there was a sharp advance in the price of eggs, 
and the old man was much disconcerted thereby. 
“Tut, tut, tut!” he said; “Ican’t keep boarders at 
$1.50 a week and the price of eggs gone up to three 
cents a dozen!” 

Samuel Linton was a man who would have left his 
mark in any station of society. Born in affluent cir- 
cumstances, he received a liberal education, which 
was supplemented by a thorough business training. 
His family had enjoyed every advantage which wealth 
education, and acultivated society could give. 

He was a man of rare social qualities, a fluent 
talker, an easy speaker, of graceful deportment, and 
scrupulously neat in his personal habits. It was no 
wonder that his home became the social center 
around which the pioneer society was wont to con- 
centrate ; and with his amiable daughters and manly 
sons, it is only truth to say that no home possessed 
more attractions for the young persons than did that 
of Samuel Linton. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that rusticity 
was universal among the pioneers, or that it was a 
rule. It would be a mistake to think the best gowns 
of our grandmothers were always of linsey, or the 
breeches of our grandfathers were made of buckskin. 
We remember to have heard one who was contem- 
poraneous with the Lintons’ daughters tell how they 
attended church dressed in elegant silk gowns, and 
how their progress up the aisle was described by one 
rustic: “ Their frocks rattled like corn fodder.” 

Some specimens of this ancient wardrobe pre- 
served by the granddaughters, the Misses Bailey of 
Waynesville, at the present time are spoken of as 
marvels of fabric and delicate texture. 

The Furnas brothers, Robert and John, were men 
whose opportunities had been in advance of their 
fellows, and which gave them prominent places in all 
church work and government. 

Robert was the elder and the longest connected 
with this church. He possessed plain, unpretending 
good sense, with a great deal of practical, useful 
knowledge. He was an honest, pure, good man, full 
of mercy and good work. Blessed with an even good 
temper, and a cheerful, social, and happy disposition, 
when these came also to be purified by religion he 
became indeed worthy of the great love and respect 
which he received from all who knew him. He was 
punctilious in the discharge of all duties to his 
church, attending all meetings, and at his death, it 
was said that in going to and from his place of wor- 
ship he had traveled farther than would have put a 
girdle round the earth. 

Jehu Wilson was a typical Quaker, in manners 
simple and unpretending as a child. Thoroughly 
honest and straightforward himself, he was unsuspi- 


cious of others ;"conscious of his own integrity, he was 


unwilling to believe evil of his neighbors. Illustra- 
tive of this characteristic we have heard this anec- 
dote : 

On going to his corn crib one morning he sur- 
prised a thief stealing corn. The man had crept in- 
side and was holding his sack on the outside with 
one hand, while he filled it with the other from 
within. Friend Wilson quietly took the sack from 
the man’s hand with the remark: “ Friend, I’ll hold 
thy sack, and tell thee when itis full; then thee can 
come out and go in peace. I don’t want to know 
who thee is.” 

Among the early Friends were some characters. 
There was one old gentleman, well remembered still 
by some of our old citizens, one of whose character- 
istics was great deliberation of speech,—weighing 
every word well, and always thinking before he 
spoke. Once upon a time he had a large lot of corn 
on hand, and a trader rode out to try and buy it. He 
found the old gentleman at home, and asked if he 
wished to sell his corn, and received an affirmative 
answer. 

“ What do you ask ?” was the question. 

“A q-u-a-r-t-e-r of a d-o-l-l-a-r—” 

“T will take it.” 

“ And a fi-p-p-e-n-n-y b-i-t,” continued our friend. 
Whether the trade was consummated or not, the 
oldest inhabitant doesn’t say. 

Of him there is still another anecdote told: In 
those days, when the country was covered with de- 
caying vegetation and stagnant pools were numerous, 
malaria was very prevalent, and every household 
kept in its private dispensary a preparation generally 
consisting of spirits of some kind with dogwood bark, 
wild cherry, or the berries of the fever bush. When 
our friend was asked what kind of bitters he pre- 
ferred, the reply was. 

“Well, I believe I like John Steddom’s bitters 
about as well as any I ever used.”’ 

“ And what arethey made of?” 

“Well, he has a great big jug; I reckon it will 
hold nearly three gallons; and he fills that with 
whiskey, and then putsinto it a piece of snakeroot 
about that long,” (making on his finger an inch and a 
half in length). 

It now matters little whether our old Friend pre- 
ferred his straight or not,—hissons and grandsons are 
now among our very best temperance men and most 
prominent citizens. 

Such were the men who composed the Quaker 
Church of Waynesville eighty-five years ago. 

Of all whose names were enrolled on tne church 
record in 1803, there is now but one solitary individ- 
ual left,—the venerable Samuel Kelly, who occupies 
a seat on this stand. 


Sous are not saved in bundles. The Spirit asks 
of every man, How is it with thee? 


TueEre is something in the mere posture of looking 
up which givesa sense of grandeur, and that is, I 
suppose, the reason why all nations have localized 
heaven there, and peopled the sky with Deity.—F. 
W. Robertson. 
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From the Christian Register (Boston). 
THREE KINDLING THOUGHTS. 


How seldom one says on any given occasion just what 
he wishes to say beforehand! Friends meet after a 
long absence, ideas and words fail, and blankness set- 
tles over the joyfully anticipated meeting. A friend 
passes on, and we more readily recall some almost 
absurd trifle of talk, or useful practical advice, than 
high discourse or spiritual vision. About to separate 
for time, one to face the great mystery, the other the 
changed world, silence settles on the parting, and the 
good-by is in tears, not words. In public, few say 
just what or all they mean to say. Though, to my 
mind, a deal more is said than is wise. In the effort 
to be exhaustive, we fail to be suggestive, and are 
simply exhausting. Weare not heard for our much 
speaking, but by the magnetism of earnestness, the 
spell of sympathy, and the charm of simplicity, “ sim- 
plicity being the seal of the truth.” 

Still to the end of the chapter we shall try to in- 
terest others in what we deeply feel. Three kindling 
thoughts have lately impressed me with a startling 
weight of conviction. The first is, “ There is nothing 
too hard to bear.” Why did this thought not come 
sooner? Why must I wait till another spoke it? 
How much of life is lost in trying to push away hard 
trials instead of manfully bearing them! “ Often it 
seems as if the heart had come to the very end of 
hope, and that something must happen.” How long, 
how long, must we bear! How long, how long, can 
we bear? How little we can do, hampered as we are 
by an outrageous temper or an infelicitous tempera- 
ment! Slow we are to learn that “ nothing so edu- 
cates and uplifts the human soul as to see before it 
something that it dreads and yet accepts as a fact.” 
Slow we are to learn that “life’s higher success, as 
God regards it, is not measured by what we do, but 
by what we bear.” But, at last, a great light breaks, 
and one sees even in the supremest trials the strong- 
hold of religious faith shaken, the agony of tempta- 
tion, and “the isolation of one’s own heart that is 
each mau’s tragedy,” that nothing is too hard to bear, 
if the heart be stayed on God, who gives the moral 
exercise, and never leaves his child alone to bear it. 
There will always be “ obstinate questionings, before 
which our mortal nature trembles.” Man’s first word 
is, “‘ Yes,” to the truths of religion as inculcated in 
youth ; his second, “ No,” as honest doubts and ques- 
tions arise; his third and last, “ Yes,” as the ever- 
lasting verities seal his heart with peace. “ Above 
all, do not resent temptation, do not be perplexed be- 
cause it seems to thicken round you more and more, 
and ceases neither for effort nor for agony nor prayer. 
That is your practice.” Remember that in your pain 
God gives you the opportunity to bless, if your heart 
is not seared, but softened by it. He makes you his 
minister of grace to those haply more wretched than 
yourself. He may not mean you to rejoice: he does 
mean you to console. 

My second kindling thought was suggested by 
Henry Drummond's fine tract, entitled “ The Great- 
est Thing inthe World.” Not religiousness, but love. 
Perbaps he is rjght ; for God is love, and to partake 
of his spirit is more precious than a correct belief 
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about him. If one loves, he can live. As some one 
has beautifully said, ‘‘ I shall pass through this world 
but once: any good thing, therefore, that I can do, 
or any kindness that I can show to any human being, 
let me do it now. Let me not defer it or neglect it, 
for I shall not pass this way again.” “ What God 
has put in our power is the happiness of those about 
us, and that is largely to be secured by our being 
kind to them. Love isenergy of life. The final 
test of religion at that day is not religiousness, but 
love; not what I have done, not what I have 
achieved, but how I have discharged the common 
charities.” But remember, what is sometimes now 
forgotten, that the love of God is the only sure foun- 
dation for the love of man. 

My third kindling thought is, Bagin to live at 
once. Waste no time in preparing to live. It was 
said of some friends of mine that they never seemed 
to be living, but always getting ready to live. They 
were immersed in bureau drawers. These furnish 
an innocent and fascinating amusement to the female 
mind. Indeed, I pity old men for not caring to turn 
over their possessions, and for finding no solace in 
knitting,—woman’s harmless tobacco. But, then, 
one can be too easily absorbed in trifles, and forget 
the preciousness of opportunity, the seriousness of 
life. And how adequately express our loss, when we 
wait to be fit todo avy good thing? One can never 
be fit. Yet we are all more or less guilty of this folly 
Why is it that so many late, if ever, join the church? 
Mainly because they think they are not fit to do so. 
They are not good enough or they do not believe 
enough. But, if joining the church is seen to be a 
means, not an end, if one sincerely desire to give and 
get good, if aspiration be the climate of the soul, 
scruples will vanish, if not till the eleventh hour, 
and faith and fitness will grow together. What de- 
ters many from Sunday-school teaching is the fear of 
not being fit, not believing enough, not knowing 
enough. So a few poor (no, rich) teachers are suffered 
to work without sympathy or aid for, perhaps, twenty 
years. Having thrown my scruples to the wind, 
knowing its discouragements from experience, still 
am I persuaded that it is the bounden duty of every 
man and woman in our churches, sooner or later, to 
try hisor her hand at Sunday-school teaching, not 
feeling excused till, after a fair trial, they are con- 
vinced they have no vocation for it. 

And, now, to recapitulate the three kindling 
thoughts which have been a comfort to me, and I 
trust will be to others. There is nothing too hard to 
bear. ‘Do you know,” said Wesley, “ Why the cow 
looks over the wall?” “ No,” replied the one in 
trouble. Said Wesley, ‘‘ Because she cannot look 
through it,and that is what you must do with your 
troubles: look over and above them.” The second 
kindling thought is, Love is the greatest thing in the 
world. So, as Mrs. Chant finely said, “ Let us never 
slay a kindly impulse in the heart by turning a deaf 
ear to its pleading.” The third kindling thought is 
Do not wait to be fit todo any good thing. Begin at 
once ; you may not have but a day or an hour to ful- 
ful high resolves. Gather strength for your conflict 
from the following noble lines: 
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“Endurance is the crowning quality, 

And patience all the passion of great hearts ; 
One faith against a whole earth’s unbelief, 
One soul against the flesh of all mankind. 


“ Thine was a conflict none else knew but God, 
Who gave thee to endure it strength divine: 
Alone with him the wine-press thou hast trod, 
And Death, his angel, seals the victory thine.” 
-Elizabeth P. Chan ning. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 3. 

First MontTHsH 18, 1891. 
GOD'S CARE OF ELIJAH. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—The young lions do lack and suffer hunger ; 
but they that seek the Lord shall not want 
any good thing. —Psalm 34: 10 
Read I. Kings 17: 1-16. 
We come now to consider Israel in the darkest hour 
of her history. In her religious life the progress has 
been downward, and her political course had been 
turbulent and most distressing. Five kings have oc- 
cupied the throne since the revolt under Jeroboam, 
and treachery, murder, and rebellion have marked 
every new epoch. The title to the kingdom passed 
out of the family of Jeroboam at the death of his son, 
who, with all his family, perished by the hand of 
Baasha, a man of humble origin, who became king 
* and the founder of the second dynasty. Elah was 
the son and successor of Baasha. After reigning 
little more than a year he was killed while intoxi- 
cated, and Omri, “captain of the host,” was pro- 
claimed king by the army. Zimri, the murderer of 
Elah, bad in the meantime assumed kingly authority, 
and established his court at Tirzah, which was be- 
sieged by Omri and captured, Zimri perishing in the 
flames of the palace, after a reign of only seven days. 
We come now to the period in the history of Israel 
embraced in our lesson, in which Elijah, “ the grand- 
est and most remarkable prophet that Israel ever 
produced,” lived and prophesied. Omri had re- 
moved from Tirzah, and made Samaria the royal 
city. His reign lasted about twelve years. His son 
Ahab succeeded him. This was B. C.919. We do 
not know when the first meeting between Elijah and 
King Ahab took place, but, having delivered his 
message to the idolatrous king, at the Divine com- 
mand, Elijah retired to a narrow mountain gorge, 
through which flowed the brook Cherith. It is well 
here to note the fearlessness of the prophet. Being 
assured that his commission came from Jehovah, he 
was ready to perform the service, with no care as to 
what the result might be to himself, yet using the 
prudence that was necessary for his preservation 
from the malignity of Ahab and his heathen wife, 
Jezebel. 

There shall not be dew or rain these years. The land 
of Israel, and all that section of Arabia, has from the 
remotest time been subject to droughts, more or less 
prolonged. It was in the line of the religious thought 
of the age that these droughts were sent upon the 
people because of the sins of which the nation was 
guilty. 

Get thee hence. The Divine voice communing with 
Elijah presented to him a place of safety from the 
anger of Ahab, and also a promise of food, through 





the agency of the ravens who reared their young 
among the mountain defiles of the running brook. 

The brook dried up, etc. The famine in- 
creased, and there was no more sustenance, even for 
the ravens. 

. + Get thee to Zarephath, etc. This is the city 
that is called “Sarepta in Sidon” in the Gospel of 
Luke, and is referred to by Jesus when recounting 
the occasions of Divine favor that all through the 
Scriptures bear testimony to the care of our Heavenly 
Father for those who trust in his goodness and mercy 
(Luke 4: 25, 26). 

And when he came to the gate of the city, etc. 
faith of the hour supplies its need. 


The 
This has been 


| the experience of the true servants of the Lord in the 


various experiences of life. That we do not more 
frequently realize this is because we are like the dis- 


| ciples on their sad journey to Emmaus—our “eyes 


are holden.” Weare looking earthward, when that 
which is to bless and nourish the soul-life 
sought out by the spiritual vision. 

And the barrel of meal wasted not, etc. We must 
leave the literal rendering of this beautiful story to 
those who are curious in the pictures and traditions 
that so largely enter into and give vividness to He- 
brew literature, satisfied that God ever cares for his 
Elijahs in his own time, and by ways they know not. 
None of us need fear with Him as our shield and de- 


fense, for He is a present helper in every time of 
need. 


must be 


Judaism was the first religious system which 
taught a pure monotheism. Almost every system 
had its tutelary deities, but this was the first to pro- 
fess faith in one God supreme, who though far above 
man, watched over and provided for him. “ Jehovah- 
jireh ” was the belief of the Hebrew. This trust is 
found preéminent in Abraham, “ the friend of God,” 
in Moses, in David, in the prophets. This protection 
they believed, was extended only to God’s chosen 
people, the Jews; and many records are given of the 
miraculous intervention of Jehovah, and of his pro- 
vision for the temporal wants of the faithful. We have 
to-day the story of such a manifestation to the 
prophet Elijah. Interpret it as we may, there lies 
within it a beautiful lesson. David exclaims in our 
golden text: “They that seek the Lord shall not 
want any good thing.” Nowhere, until we come to 
the words of Jesus, do we find expression of such 
perfect trust in Divine care and fatherly protection 
as is shown in the songs of David. “The sun shall 
not smite thee by day, nor the moon by night. The 
Lord shall preserve thee from all evil: he shall pre- 
serve thy soul.” . “ Because thou hast made the 
Lord, which is my refuge, even the most High, thy 
habitation ; there shall no evil befall thee, neither 
shall any plague come nigh thy dwelling. For he 
shall give his angels charge over thee to keep thee in 
alltby ways.” 

The maxim “God helps them who help them- 
selves ” has in its old age lost none of its comforting 
truth. Let us abide in the faith that when we have 
done our whole duty, as revealed to us by the Father, 
we may leave ourselves with Him, knowing we “‘can- 
not drift beyond His love and care.” * 





As we read the wonderful and impressive accounts 
of God’s care and preservation of the righteous that 
we find scattered through the pages of the Old and 
the New Testament, we are apt to allow ourselves to 
consider that in this respect the former times were 
better than our own, not remembering that the same 
records bear testimony to the fact that “God is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever,” and his loving 
kindness is over all his works. We must remind our- 
selves that what we read is not to be taken in its lit- 
eral meaning; the manner of the story corresponds 
to the age in which it was written, and the literary 
usages of the peoples of whom the story is told. 
There would be far less doubt and denial of the 
Scripture records, if those who are captious and criti- 


cal would but take this thought into consideration. | 
| ance with some circumstance connected with the 


Even what was written a few hundred years ago by 
our British ancestors is, very much of it, unmeaning 
to the ordinary reader of to-day ; how, then, shall we 
expect to find that which was written from two to 
three thousand years ago or even more, and in lan- 
guages that have long since ceased to be spoken,— 
how, we may ask, are we to expect to find even the 
method of expressing thought and narrating events 
correspond with our own modern usage ? 

What the lesson is intended to convey is this, and 
it is as true of our own, as of any subsequent age, 
that the true servant of God, who is watchful and 
observant of all the intimations of duty and respon- 
sibility has his perceptions of right and duty quick- 


ened, and can say with one formerly “ The steps of a 
good man are ordered of the Lord,” from the experi- 
ence he has of its fulfillment in his own case. 

To what extent this faithfulness to manifested duty 
will hedge about and protect those who are thus ex- 
ercised, it is not for us to say: the gift of the Holy 


Spirit is a Divine gift. It is God giving of him- 
self to his creature whom he has made, and in the 
giving it must be of his own nature and essence, 
since it is spirit, and its attributes must be the same 
in kind with Himself, the Great Source and Centre 
of Spirit. What an absorbing thought! How shall 
we rise to a condition in which we can ever dare to 
make the thought our own, yet one has said “ we 
shall be like him, for we shall see him as he ie,” and 
the call of the Beloved Son was “ Be ye perfect, even 
as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 

The preservation of Elijah was through natural 
channels,—the brook, the ravens. Lives innumera- 
ble have been in like manner preserved. It is the 
power of adaptation of means to ends that accom- 
plishes the Divine purposes; the miracle lies in the 
fine perception which is made available in the time 
of dire necessity and the knowledge it gives of the 
possibilities that are waiting to become assured 
verities. 

Then there was the widow when the brook and 
the ravens failed. She with her “ handful of meal in 
the barrel and a cruse of oil ” supplies the wants of 
the prophet, aud neither lacked food while the fam- 
ine lasted. The oil was provided, the meal was still 
there, and the widow, her son, and the prophet re- 
joiced together. “Thus did the poor widow and the 
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prophet mutually help each other. He needed her 
help and she needed his. She‘ entertained a stranger,’ 
in him she found more than an angel; and he, 
trusting in God, who committed him to the care of a 
poor widow of Zidon, found an asylum for many 
months, in which he was safer than if he had been 
under the protection of the kings of the earth, for in 
all Ahab’s search after the prophet it never occurred 
to him to look for him in the house of a poor widow 
of Zarephath. So God takes care of his servants 
who give themselves up to Him.” 

The story loses nothing of its pathos or its beauty 


| because the process by which the supply came is not 
| recorded. 


It was then enough to be assured that the 
hand of the Lord bestowed the blessing. 

It is interesting to know that Hebrew names al- 
ways had aspecial meaning and were given in accord- 


birth of the child,.or some great hope of the parents. 
“ Elijab ” means ‘‘ My God isJehovah.” “ The Tish- 


| bite” signifies “ the Converter.” Gilead, from whence 


the prophet came, was a wild and rugged region east 
of the Jordan. 


Tue description of the spiritual life is summed up 
in thesimple proposition, “ Enoch walked with God.” 
That is the characteristic of the Christian—his life is 
a walk with God. 


Tue doctrine of Evolution is regarded by many 
Christians as the latest invention of the devil for the 
destruction of faith, and some of its most prominent 
advocates assume that between it and the Christian 
religion there is a war which admits of no truce, and 
must be waged until one combatant or the other has 
been utterly destroyed. Wiser men on both sides 
are less dogmatic, and multitudes are asking whether 
there may not be found some great reconciling prin- 
ciple which shall abolish enmity, and give to Religion 
its place within the realm of Evolution, while Evolu- 
tion is sanctified to the furtherance of faith as a com- 
prehensive view of the manner in which God works 
in creation, in providence, and in the education, re- 
demption, and finally, the glorification of man. 


Tuat “excellent thing in woman ”—and in man, 
also, when in the school-room—the “ gentle’’ voice, 
though not necessarily “soft” or “low,” is a means 
of grace to teacher and taught alike. Few teachers 
realize how accurately their gain or loss in influence 
can be measured by the quality of the tone in which 
they talk. There is no excuse for the hard, sharp, 
rasping tone, so common as to be usually reckoned 
one of the characteristics of a “ school-ma’am,” even 
in the nosiest room or among the most unruly chil- 
dren. The Jaw of similia, similibus curantur does not 
hold good in such acase. Screaming and shouting 
at the children is to make demons even of little 
angels, and they must be angelic, indeed, who can 
escape such transformation. The teacher should 
know how to make distinctness serve in place of 
force to the end of sparing her own throat and the 
nerves of her pupils.—Caroline B. LeRow, in Ladies’ 
Home Journal. ‘ 
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THE PERFECT WORK OF PATIENCE. 


Tue work of patience is not only restrictive, but de- | 


veloping. Its first effort is directed towards a due 
restraint over the passions and emotions, keeping 
them within the limits of prudence and moderation, 
and holding in check any tendency to magnify or 
overrate whatever comes before the mind for its ac- 
ceptance or disapproval. 

As this process is allowed to dominate thought 
and its resultant action, there is a bringing into har- 
mony all the subtle forces that enter into and form 
character. Its lessons are hard and exacting. Todo 
its perfect work it spares no cherished indulgence of 
the will or desire that stands in the way of the ac- 
complishment of its purpose; it allows no falling 
back upon hereditary instinct or natural tempera- 
ment; we cannot plead the weakness of the flesh, 
“the warring of its members.” The facets of the 
diamond flash out from every point of view the in- 


imitable brightness stored within the gem, only as | ceed ; we know how it was with one formerly, who 


| conscious of not having already obtained and yet 


the wheel of the lapidary has ground, and polished, 
and made perfect each tiny angle of the rough stone. 
So with the far more precious, because priceless gem, 
the human soul; it must be subjected to the keen, 
sharp, incisive touch of patience, before the work can 


in the list of virtues necessary to the perfecting of 
Christian character, next to temperance, and it is not 
difficult to follow the process of development. There 
must first be diligence; no true character can be 
formed unless there is a diligent, sustained effort to 
bring the mind and the emotions into harmony and 
active coOperation. This again must have faith as a 
reliance,—faith in that which we arestriving for, and 
in ourselves, that we can accomplish our purpose, to 
believe that we may succeed in success half secured. 
Now we have need of virtue, which gives purity, 
probity, and single-heartedness to our endeavors; 
then there must be knowledge, that we may distin- 
guish between the true and the false, and it is here 
that the real work begins, for knowledge does not 
come without labor; it must be acquired, and in its 
acquisition we find much to perplex, to discourage, 
to disappoint ; while on the other hand, if our knowl- 
edge is superficial, the mind may be lifted out of its 
true balance, may become elated, and self-conscious- 
ness take the place of that humility which accom- 








panies true knowledge. We need, besides, modera- 
tion, through which temperance is exercised, as well 
in what relates to the appetites as to the emotions; 
and now we are led along till patience finds a place, 
and through its restraining power we keep an even 
course of conduct, in which all the faculties and en- 


dowments have room for growth, for development, 


and the Spirit that would make haste rashly, is kept 


in check until that mastery over self is gained, with- 
out which patience can never have “ its perfect work.” 
We are not to be anxious or fear tribulations, for 


| now asin early gospel times, “tribulation worketh 


patience, and patience experience (probation), and ex- 
perience hope, and hope maketh not ashamed, be- 
cause the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts 
through the Holy Ghost which was given us,” now 
we can understand and make our own the gifts and 
graces of the spirit,—godliness, love, the “ love that 
thinketh no evil,’—that is of God, and when it at- 
tains supremacy, patience has its perfect work. 

Shall we shrink from the discipline through 


| which this condition is reached? Shall we say “ He 


whom we serve is a hard Master?” Let us remember 


| every good is gained through sacrifice. ‘If ye 


would be perfect,” said the Master,” sell that thou 
hast, . . . and follow me.” Part with every thing 


| that obstructs thy progress,—that comes between thee 


and this perfect soul life; we may not entirely suc- 


leaving the things which were behind and stretching 
| forward to the things which are before could add, “ I 
| press on toward the goal, unto the prize of the high 
| calling of God in Christ Jesus.” This we can all do 


-s > ; , > ; > | 
be perfect, with no lack inany part. Patience stands | and in the doing will be strengthened and sustained 


by the same strong Helper who requires us to strive 
after this high attainment. 


Correcrion.—By some error, probably of the 
printer or proof-reader, there was an allusion wrongly 
made in the article signed “A Friend,” in our issue of 
Twelfth month 27, the initials “J.J. C.’’ being given 
instead of “I. H.C.” 

In a note received from J. J.C., he says: “I am 
not favorable to the raising of a fund to aid in the 


| work alluded to by ‘A Friend’ and by ‘I. H.C.,’ be- 


cause I think I can see where it might lead to dis- 
turbed feelings among the ministry; but if those 
who are able, and who feel the need of aiding the 
opportunities of ministers would assist some one or 
more with whom they are in unity and sympathy,— 
and do it quietly,—I can see where it will do much 
good.” 
MARRIAGES. 
PUSEY—CHAMBERS.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, on the 17th of Twelfth month, 1890, under the 
care of London Grove Monthly Meeting, J. Howard Pusey, 
son of Joseph and Elizabeth B. Pusey, and Emma H., 
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daughter of David and Lydia Ann Chambers, of London 
Grove, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

BOURON.—At North Castle, Westchester county, N.Y., 
Eleventh month 15th, 1890, Watson A. Bouron, son of the 
late Henry C. and Deborah Bouron ; a member of Chappa- 
qua Monthly Meeting. 

BOURON.—At Sing Sing, Westchester county, New 
York, Fifth month 11th, 1890, Anna M., wife of Joshua W. 
Bouron, in her 73d year ; a member of New York Monthly 
Meeting. 

DECOU.—At his residence, Mansfield township, Bur- 
lington county, N. J., Eleventh month 22d, 1890, Isaac De- 
Cou, in his 83d year; an elder of Upper Springfield 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

EVANS.—Twelfth month 31st,1890, Elizabeth T.,widow 
of Morris J. Evans,and daughter of the late Thomas and 


Martha C. Hayhurst; a member of the Monthly Meeting | 


held at Green street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

HOOPES.—Twelfth month 31st, 1890, after a brief ill- 
ness, at his residence, 1534 Arch street, Philadelphia, Ed- 
ward Hoopes, in the 75th year of his age; an esteemed 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia held at Race street. 

In the death of this valued Friend our Society loses 
one who has been most active in promoting its best inter- 
ests. He was born near West Chester, Pa., and was early 
trained in the principles of Friends, to which he ever re- 
mained loyal, and to those habits of industry and simplic- 
ity which helped to form the foundation for that integrity 


of character that, in after years, won for him the esteem of | 


his fellow men. He was among the first to recognize the 
need for greater educational advantages for Friends’ chil- 
dren, and gave largely of both time and means for the es- 


tablishment of Swarthmore College, and was for many 


years a most excellent manager, only recently retiring | 


from active service, and still continuing his deep interest 
in everything connected therewith. As a member of the 
John M. George Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, his good judgment and lively interest ranked him 
with the foremost in the arduous work in which they are 
engaged, and his services thereon will be greatly missed. 
As a business man he was highly esteemed, and he occupied 
many positions of trust in leading institutions of Philadel- 
phia, where his wisdom and caution were most valuable. 
Quiet and unobtrusive in manner, his kindness and cour- 


tesy made for him many warm friends, and in the circle of | 


his relatives and those intimately connected his de- 
parture will be keenly felt, and also by those who were the 
recipients of his unostentatious charities. With him it was 
“not all of life to live,”’ neither is it “all of death to die,” 
and the freed spirit passes to the “ great beyond,” where it 
can be said in the language of the Psalmist that ‘ He that 
walketh uprightly and worketh righteousness, and speak- 
eth the truth in his heart,” he it is that shall “Sojourn in 
the Lord’s tabernacle, and shall dwell in thy holy hill.” 

SATTERTHWAITE.—At the residence of her daughter, 
Sarah H. Burgess, in Langhorne, Buck’s county, Pa., on 
the 20th of Twelfth month, 1890, Catharine Satterthwaite, 
widow of the late William Satterthwaite, aged 85 years, 
six months, and one day. 

SINGLEY.—Twelfth month 30th, 1890, Hannah M. 
Singley, aged 89 years; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
held at Green street, Philadelphia. Interment from the 
residence of her brother, Joseph T. Mears, Branchtown, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

STEVENSON.—On Twelfth month 27th, 1890, James 
H. Stevenson, in the 84th year of his age. 
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| country around. 


| the sky, while the base is quite near. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A TRIP TO ALASKA BY THE CANADIAN 
PACIFIC.—II. 
FROM DONALD TO VICTORIA. 
Turnina down the Columbia river, the railway fol- 
lows one of the branches twenty miles to Donald, 
the terminus of the western division and a favorite 
resort for sportsmen in search of mountain sheep,— 
“big horn.” Donald is the headquarters for the 
mountain section of the railway and repair shops; 
it is an important supply point for the mining 
Here the time goes back another 
hour to conform to the Pacific standard. Farther 


| along there is a deep and narrow gorge between the 


Rockies and the Selkirks, through which the river 
passes. The railway clings to the sides far above. 
Emerging from the gorge the line turns and enters 
the Selkirks through the gate of the Beaver river, 
where the river plunges down to the Columbia river. 
A little farther up the Beaver the line crosses, and 
clinging to the mountain side it rises at the rate of 
116 feet to the mile. The river is left 1,000 feet be- 
low, appearing like a silver thread at that distance. 
Here are hills covered with Douglas fir, spruce, and 
cedar. From Mountain Creek bridge, a powerful tor- 
rent comes down from the mountains. Eight peaks 
can be seen here, Sir Donald leading themall. A 
short distance and Cedar Creek is crossed; near by is 
a high bridge crossing a foaming cascade, and from 
this spot one of the most beautiful prospects of the 
journey is had. This is called the Surprise. The 
road creeps up Beaver creek along continuous grades 
of 116 feet to the mile. On many of these we had 
an additional engine to help us. The greatest of 
these bridges, (one of the highest in the world), 


| crosses Stony creek that flows in a narrow channel 


295 feet below the road. All the difficulty that oc- 
curs from snow is between Bear creek and the sum- 
mit on the east, and a similar distance on the west 
slope of the Selkirks ; this has been overcome by snow 
sheds built of heavy,squared cedar timber, dovetailed 


| and bolted together, backed with rocks. These sheds 


extend four miles, and it is said they will resist the 
heaviest avalanches; tracks are laid outside of them 
for use when the track is not obstructed,so the tour- 
ist can enjoy to the fullest this grand scenery. 

Just beyond Stony creek bridge the channel of 
Beaver creek is between high precipices, a mile above 
the railroad; their pinnacles seem almost to touch 
Passing the 
precipice the railway clings to the base of Mt. Her- 
mit. This is the climax of the mountain scenery. 
It is thought that these two mountains were origin- 
ally united and that some violent convulsion of na- 
ture separated them, leaving a space which is scarcely 
room enough for the railroad. Rogers Pass, altitude 
4,275 feet, is between two snow-clad peaks ; from one, 
7,000 or 8,000 feet above the valley, may be seen half 
a dozen, distinctly showing their green fissures. Mt. 
Hermit and Mt. Macdonald are the principal ones. 
This valley has been set aside by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment as a national park. From Selkirk summit, 
altitude 4,300 feet, looking over the valley of the IIli- 
cilliwaet, we see Ross Peak, with an immense glacier 
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on its side. Far below and for many miles we see 
the railroad curving around and around, to reach the 
deep valley of the Illicilliwact. Directly in front is 
the great glacier of the Selkirks, an immense field of 
ice extending as far as the eye can reach, and said to 
be as large as all those of Switzerland combined. 
Turning a sharp curve we soon came to the Glacier 
House, altitude 4,122 feet, and here the train stops 
30 minutes for dinner. This house is a beautiful 
structure of Swiss chalet design, nestling in an am- 
phitheatre among the mountains, in view of the 
Great Glacier, and at the foot of Sir Donald, thegrand- 
est peak of the Selkirks, an acute pyramid, 8,000 feet 
above us. No one has ever scaled its lofty heights, 
and for any one who can accomplish this feat a thous- 
and dollars is waiting, with a life pass over the road. 
This peak was named in honor of Sir Donald Smith, 


one of the chief promoters of the Canadian Pacific. | 


The grounds around the hotel are tastefully laid out ; 
in front a glacier stream has been caught and utilized 
as a fountain; to the left are several sharp peaks, and 
back of the hotel is Ross Peak. The great glacier is 
scarcely a mile away, its forefoot a few hundred feet 
above the level of the hotel. A path has been made 
to it that is not difficult to climb; it leads through 
the forests, up the mountain sides, across bridges 
that span the Illicilliwaet,—or Raging Waters,—that 
dashes and foams in its mad course, carrying with it 
huge boulders for miles with such deep intonations 
that they frequently disturb the slumbers of the 
guests at the hotel. From the snow fields of Sir 
Donald comes an immense glacier half a mile wide 
and eight miles long; its face presents a mass of 
rugged ice of fantastic forms and of an emerald hue. 
In front was a wall of sand, cobbles, and boulders. 


There were grand cascades that sometimes leaped | 


into the air, casting their spray all around, then dis- 
appear in the mass of ice to reappear beyond and join 


the waters of the Illicilliwaet. Sometimes we noticed | 


three streams coming down the glacier front and 
uniting a hundred feet below into one grand cascade. 
As we crossed the bridge on our return to the hotel, 
we saw very heavy timber that had been broken into 
shreda, and lying in great confusion near our path. 
This was the effect of an avalanche that had swept 
with irresistible velocity down the mountain slope, 
across the river, up the mountain opposite, and into 
the valley beyond. Nothing will withstand their 
force ; they sweep everything before them. Down 
the mountain side, in front of the hotel, was a strip 
about 100 feet wide that appeared like a carriage road 
in the distance, but Mr. Perley, the manager, in- 
formed us it was the track of anavalanche. At Don- 
ald Pass was one that had cleared away all timber 
and growth of any kind; this occurs every year. 
We were surprised to learn from Mr. Perley that all 
the coal they consume is brought from .Wilkesbarre, 
Pennsylvania, although there is a coal mine six 
miles east of Banff, 150 miles from the Glacier house. 
Their milk is brought 150 miles,—the nearest source 
of supply. Game is very abundant in these lofty 
ranges,—big horn sheep and the mountain goat, the 
latter almost unknown southward of Canada. All 
tourists should tarry here several days; indeed a 








week could easily be passed enjoying the magnificent 
scenery and the kind hospitality of Mr. Perley and 
his most estimable wife. They are always on the 
watch to entertain their guests and solicitous for 
their welfare. 

Between Port Arthur and Vancouver, 1,913 miles, 
there are 1,189 bridges constantly guarded, to protect 
them from fire that is so liable to occur from the 
sparks fromthe engines. All along the line were log 
houses built for the workmen while the road was being 
constructed, now abandoned and going to decay. 
Leaving the Glacier House with regret, we com- 


| menced the descent around the mountain. On reach- 


ing the Loop the road makes several sharp turns, 
crosses a valley down from Ross Peak glacier, then 
doubling back on itself to the right more than a mile 
then to the left, crosses the Illicilliwaet and passes 
down into the valley in a range with its former course. 
Looking back the tourist is amazed to see the tortu- 
ous course of the road, the sharp turns as it winds its 
way down to the valley. This is a wonderful feat of 
the engineers’ skill, casting the famed horse-shoe 
curve of the Pennsylvania railroad quite in the shade. 


We still have a fine view of Rogers Pass, with Sir 


Donald, the monarch, towering above them all. At 
Ross Peak the Illicilliwaet is small but very turbu- 


| lent. The gorge is filled with trees of large growth. 


At Albert Cafion, altitude 2,845 feet, the train runs 
along several deep and dark fissures in the solid rock, 
the walls being straight up for hundreds of feet to 
wooded crags. Through this gorge rashes the angry 
waters of the Illicilliwaet, here the train haltsa few 
minutes to allow the passengers to alight and look 
down 300 feet into the seething cauldron there com- 
pressed in a gorge of granite rock 20 feet wide. Solidly 
built balconies enable the passengers to look into 
this chasm with safety. As we near the western 
slope of the Selkirks the valley narrows with straight 
rocky walls. At Clanwilliam, the Columbia is 
spaned by a bridge halfa mile long; here the line en- 
ters Eagle Pass, a deep cut through the mountains. 
Douglas fir, cedar, hemlock, spruce, etc., of large 
growth are seen in this valley. November 7th, 1885, 
the last spike of the Canadian Pacific railroad was 
driven at Craigellachie, uniting the lines from the 
east and west. Occasionally we had to bring to our 
aid extra engines to go up the grades. At Tappan 
siding an engine was detached from a freight train 
on a side track to push us up. Six hundred feet 
above Salmon Arm we have a magnificent view of 
Lake Okinagan. This lake, with its slopes, is said to 
resemble Scottish scenery. It was to be regretted 
thatour view was obstructed by the smoke of the 
forest fires all around. Miss Emma Shaw of P rovi- 
dence, R. I., was so annoyed by the smoke that she 
gave vent to her feelings in verse : 

It hides the mountains from our view, 

Obscuring e’en the sky’s own blue, 

As we impatiently ride through 

The smoke. 


We look and look, but all in vain, 

For not a single glimpse we gain 

Of far-off heights. The reason’s plain 
’Tis smoke. 
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The sun like sickly ball of fire,— 

Looks on the forests funeral pyre 

While we still cry, with growing ire, 
What smoke ! 


’Tis useless all! It wins the day 

And follows close along the way, 

Its motto seems: ‘ I’ve come to stay 
And smoke !” 

At Kamloops the scene changes. This is a thriv- 
ing place ; saw mills are in operation; the principal 
labor is by Chinese. The hills are covered with a 
grass called bunch grass; this furnishes nourish- 
ment to the herds of cattle that graze on the hills. 
As night closes in we lose these views, but we would 
raise the shade to see the forest fires that lighted up 
the scene. In the early dawn we reach Lytton, and 
six miles below the train crosses on asteel cantalever 
bridge high above the water. We are now in the 
Cascade range. Here we see the old government 
road along the Fraser and Thompson vallies, changing 
its course to the course of the rivers. At 7.35 a. m. 
we reached North Bend, the breakfast station, with 
keen appetites sharpened by the breezes that had 
been wafted over the mountain heights. We felt we 
could almost digest ten-penny nails, but instead we 
saw everything that was tempting to the palate, and 
plenty of time to enjoy it. At times the river would 
expand into broad shallows when we would see sand 
bars and groups of men searching for the precious 
metal. Little boysand girls would meet our train at 


the stations with tiny boxes of blackberries and rasp- 


berries, for which they found a demand at 10 cents 
per box. We saw groups of Indians preparing the 
salmon for winter use. After the fish is caught, it is 
split and cleaned, stretched flat by wooden boards 
and hung in long lines on wooden framestodry. No 
salt is used, the fish being simply exposed to the air. 
These Indians are wards of the Canadian government, 
and receive a certain amount of money and rations 
annually, and have reservations set apart for them. 
At Boston Bar is the principal cafion of the Fraser 
river ; for twenty-three miles the scenery is very 
grand. The railway is cut into cliffs 200 feet above, 
and passes through several tuonels. Below the 
mountains seem to close the trail, but we enter a long 
tunnel and emerge again into the daylight. We see 
Chinamen on the bars washing for gold. Near Ruby 
creek (named for the garnets found in its vicinity) is 
Agassiz, the station for Harrison hot sulphur springs, 
famed for their curative properties. 

At Mission is a Roman Catholic Indian school of 
some importance. Eight miles beyond, looking back 
up the Fraser river, we have a fine view of Mount 
Baker, a gleaming white cone, sixty miles away and 
towering 14,000 feet above us. We would occasion- 
ally see steamboats on the Fraser river, and Indians 
in their canoes engaged catching salmon, with which 
these rivers abound. We also see immense trees, 
twelve to fifteen feet in diameter, and 300 feet high. 
At Hammond station there are extensive brick yards 
that supply Vancouver. From Fort Moody, at the 
head of Buzzard’s Bay inlet, (which was formerly the 
terminus of the railway), the train runs along the 
shore of the inlet. Along the shores are saw mills 








with villages around them, and ocean ships loaded 
with timber ready for shipment to all parts of the 
world. At 14.15, (or 2.15 p. m.), our train rolled into 
the station at Vancouver, the western terminus of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Vancouver was entirely destroyed by fire four 
years ago, only one house remaining. Now it has 
taken a new lease of life, and substantial buildings are 
rapidly being erected in all directions, of brick and 
stone. Formerly all the buildings were frame, as 
wood was the only material at their command, and 
this made them a quick prey to the devouring ele- 
ment. Now they have brick yards, and make their 
own brick. Skilled mechanics were in great de- 
mand ; stone masons, bricklayers, and carpenters com- 
manded $5 to $10 a day. We saw several placards on 
the walls offering that amount. Vancouver has sev- 
eral churches, schools, hotels, many handsome busi- 
ness blocks, and private residences, of such architec- 
tural beauty that they might grace any city. It has 
a population of about 10,000, and is pushing its near 
neighbor, Victoria, in business enterprise. 

Victoria, 70 miles from the mainland, has a popu- 
lation of about 12,000, composed of English, German, 
Spanish, Americans, French, and Chinese, 1,600 in 
summer, 3,000 in winter, when they return from their 
work in the mines. The Chinese are compelled to 
pay a tax of fifty dollars as an entrance fee, but this 
does not deter them from coming into the country. 
It is feared they will be a barrier to home industries. 
In the hotels and private houses they are employed 
as house servants, cooks, waiters, and chambermaids, 
(this term seems to apply to both sexes).. Mrs. An- 
derson of the Clarence hotel told us they were indis- 
pensable, so faithful and reliable. We found them 
here, as elsewhere, largely engaged in the laundry 
business. They are successful as market gardeners, 
carrying their products as well as other wares in wil- 
low baskets or buckets, on either end of a long pole 
swung across their shoulders. Ice is delivered in the 
same way. The loads were very heavy, sometimes 
enough for a horse, yet they would trudge along so 
patiently, calling at different houses to dispose of 
their burdens. Their goods were exposed on the 
side walk without a guard ; we noticed the same con- 
fidence among them as we had remarked among the 
inhabitants of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. We 
saw Chinese women on the street, with bare heads, 
their coal black hair shining with grease, clothed in 
heavy Canton silks, with heavy earrings and breast- 
pins of the same stone set in gold, but they shuffled 
along the streets with their shoes down at the heel. 
This did not look in keeping with their attire. Oys- 
ters are very small here. Fruit is plentiful in the sea- 
son. During the winter of 1888 the roses lived out of 
doors. Pennies are not received here in trade; noth- 
ing less than a nickel. Many of the houses are 
frame, but as these yield to the ravages of time they 
are replaced by others of brick or stone. The gar- 
dens were neatly enclosed and roses and many other 
flowers are in full bloom. There are many hand- 
some residences and substantial business blocks. 
The streets are kept in good repair, and lighted by 
electric lights on poles more than a hundred feet high. 











The harbor of Victoria is small, but Esquimalt be- 
ing so near,—about three or four miles,—serves them 
for all practical purposes. Two or three English men- 
of-war are frequently seen in the harbor. It also has 
a naval arsenal and a large dry dock. The road con- 
necting Victoria with Esquimalt is macadamized, 
passing between sweet hedges and beautiful cottages. 
The ride to the dry dock, the gorge, and through the 
city was greatly enjoyed. Just across the bridge are 
the Parliament Buildings, consisting of eight low 
brownstone structures, finished in red wood. These 


are the offices of the Government officials, one of | 


them having a large library and museum. 
Harriet W. Paiste. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

IN DARKEST ENGLAND AND THE 
WAY OUT. 
Tuts is the title of a book published in London in 
October last, which has already created an immense 
sensation, and will no doubt produce important ef- 
fects. The author is William Booth, the organizer 
and “ General” of the Salvation Army, an organiza- 
tion formed for the purpose of rescuing from vice 
and misery the outcasts of society, the paupers, 
tramps, and criminals, and unemployed, who are 
computed to comprise ten per cent. of the population 
of England, and are styled by him “the submerged 
tenth.” 

It would require too much space to give even an 
idea of the condition of this class, but Professor 
Huxley, after a voyage ‘round the world, declared he 
had seen in no savage tribe such misery and degra- 
dation as was to be seen in East London ; and there 
is other and abundant testimony to the same effect. 
General Booth enters into particulars which have 
elicited a great groan of horror throughout England. 
But he is not without hope. He says there is yet a 
vital spark in the souls of these people which is 


capable of being resuscitated ; that they are willing | 


to work, and will struggle upward if helped and en- 
couraged. “ Work, Work! it is always work that 
they ask. The divine curse is to them the most 
blessed of benedictions.” He says he asks for them 
no more than is given to every cab-horse in London, 
—food and shelter so long as it will work. 

The Salvation Army was started about 25 years 
ago, and now has branches all over the world. It 
has nearly 10,000 officers, called captains and lieu- 
tenants, without distinction of sex. The greater 
number, 4.600, are in Great Britain, 1,000 are in the 
United States, 800 in Australia, and they have 4,000 
locations. The married men receive 27 shillings a 
week and a shilling for each child; single men have 
21 shillings, and women 15 shillings. They attract 
the poor by preaching in the streets, singing, drum- 
and-tambourine beating, and other methods surpass- 
ing even those of the old Methodist “ bush camp- 
meetings.” Their efforts are distinctly religious, and 
Booth says he adopted the name “Army” only 
because a name that savored of the church or clergy 
effectually repelled the class he sought to reach. He 
has in London five shelters and three food depots. 
At the shelters an applicant coming at dusk is, for 
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| 4 pence (8 cents), made free of the establishment un- 








til next morning. He is given “a large pot of coffee 
and a hunk of bread.” He is supplied with soap, 
towels, and warm water for a wash, and may sit ina 
warm, well-lighted room with reading matter, till 10 
o'clock. From 8 to 10 a religious meeting is held, 
which he is invited but not required to attend. At 
10 o’clock he turns in. He has a mattress in a box 
and one leather cover, which is sufficient, as the 
dormitory is kept at a temperature of 60°. At 6 a.m. 
he is aroused, and is given another pot of coffee and 
hunk of bread, and then goes his way. Four pence 
pays for all, and the shelter is self-supporting. 

At the food depots more substantial meals or din- 
ners are sold, the price depending on the appetite ; 
but 4 pence (8 cents) will buy a ration of meat, two 
of vegetables and a slice of plum pudding. In two 
years more than 3,500,000 meals have been sold. 
Nothing is given away. 

Then there are rescue homes for fallen women, 


containing on an average 2,000 inmates. No one need 


stay an hour longer than she desires, but they do 
stay, only 14 per cent. either voluntarily leaving or 
being sent away. And they work steadily and in- 
dustriously. When sufficiently tested they are pro- 
vided with homes in families, or other employment, 


| and do reasonably well. 


After such experience and with these credentials 
General Booth desires to undertake the rescue and 
reformation of all the “Submerged Tenth ” in Eng- 
land. He proposes to establish factories that will 
give them all work, and farm colonies and colonies 
“ over-sea,” to which they may be successively for- 
warded when properly prepared and proven. A 
number of subordinate institutions are to be estab- 
lished both to aid the poor and give them employ- 
ment. The amount required and boldly asked for 
this scheme is £1,000,000—$5,000,000. To set it in 
motion will require $500,000 and to keep it | going 
$150,000 a year, until it is made self-supporting. It is 
a large sum, but Booth well remarks that England, 
which spent forty-five million dollars on an expe- 
dition to rescue two British subjects from the clutches 
of King Theodore of Abyssinia, will hardly grudge a 
tenth of that sum to rescue three millions of English- 
men from the clutches of Satan. And the signs are 
that he is not mistaken. Contributions are pouring 
in and he has already received $450,000. The Prince 
of Wales and the Archbishop of Canterbury, the two 
highest in the realm after the Queen, have sent 


money and good wishes; two Dukes and Cardinal 





Manning have done the same. But a voice of dis- 
sent is heard and the London Times opens its columns 
to assailants. A bishop writes that Booth, besides 
reforming a few drunkards, has done almost nothing. 


| Another charges that he did not write the book, and 


that his self-laudation has no foundation. Others 
predict the total failure of his scheme, and one,more 


moderate than the rest, prophesies that if it does not 
| fail in his lifetime it will collapse when he dies. All 


these objections Booth anticipated and answered. 
His book, in the preface, is said to be written with 
the aid of his officers. One great and universal cause 
of the misery is drunkenness, and even if he has, as 
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the bishop says, reformed only drunkards, he has 
done a great good, and then he points to his rescue 
homes and 2,000 inmates. He expects to have dead 
beats who wont work, and roughs who will make 
trouble, and, in fact, all the difficulties that his oppo- 
nents are prophecying, but yet he expects to get 
through. 

One unfortunate circumstance is that he comes 
somewhat in opposition to the Church. His organi- 
zation is a religious one, and so a rival and competi- 
tor with the Established Church and all other relig- 
ious bodies. The Archbishop of Canterbury has writ- 
ten hima later letter in which he remarks on General 
Booth’s failure to notice any of the various church 
agencies at work in the same field, and expresses the 
opinion that a work which ignores “ those institu- 
tions of our Master Christ, which were intended to 
serve, and under whatever disadvantages do widely 
and deeply serve as the Christian pledges of conduct 
and bonds of union, can hardly prosper.” But he 
hopes the scheme will be tried and will succeed. 
Churchmen generally, however, seem to overlook all 
objections, and the church organ in New York stands 
loyally by him. The Archbishop’s letter is in reply 
to one from Booth, and in acknowledging it, the 
Archbishop uses terms from which it may be inferred 
that Booth suggested that the church envied him the 
orignation of the scheme, and therefore looked 
upon it with disfavor. It would be deplorable if any 
personal considerations should enter into this matter. 
It is to be hoped that the suggestions attributed to 
General Booth have been misunderstood, and that 
he will avoid all controversy. There is no doubt 
that the Salvation Army is looked on by many with 
distrust. There are persons who can not see any good 
in noise, excitement, and disorder, especially when 
associated with dirt and squalor. But Booth says 
bluntly that he acts on the hint of setting a rogue to 
catch a rogue, and he don’t expect either the catcher 
or the caught to be a gentleman in the ordinary sense 
ofthe word. It isa modern discovery that the best 
way to reform a man is to set him to reform some 
other man. And this isthe Army plan. As soon as 
a tramp is willing to lend a hand he is given work to 
do without undergoing any probation. 

Booth’s book has been followed by one from a 
Mr. Riis (pronounced Reese), on the slums and tene- 
ments of New York. In some districts of that city 
the population is twice as dense as in any part of Lon- 
don. Of the million and a balf of its inhabitants over 
a million livein tenement houses. The consequences 
can not be told in terms for decent people to read. 

* * 


A NEEDED HOSPITAL. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Ir the care of the sick and afflicted marks the tread 
of Christian civilization, South Carolina and other 
Southern States are far in the rear of the great move- 
ment. With a population of 391,105 white, and 607,- 
332 colored, this State has no hospital outside of 
Charleston, While enjoying the soft, mild sunshine 
of southern December, and the perfume of yet bloom- 
ing roses, we rode out to see the Columbia Almshouse, 
the place where the sick and maimed of South Caro- 





lina are supposed to be housed and administered to. 
We found two long, low, narrow, dingy-looking build- 
ings, facing each other, separated by a bare space of 
30 to 40 feet. Entering the low rooms on the right, 
or the white ward, the bare desolation astonished us, 
contrasting so strongly with the work which has been 
done by intelligent, philanthropic spirits elsewhere. 
On visiting the apartments opposite, or the colored 
wards, we found the destitution and barrenness in- 
tensified. Two or three inmates in each small room, 
an open fireplace with some scraps of fuel, and two 
old bedsteads with old, soiled beds and bedding. 
These, with some old boxes for seats, constituted the 
entire outfit of the apartments. I was not surprised 
to learn that but a dozen negroes from among the 
thousands in Columbia now claim the care of this 
institution. 

Having come to Columbia to assist in the estab- 
lishing of a hospital for the colored poor, this evi- 
dence of the crying need of such an institution was 
a prompt stimulus to such an effort. We have called 
public meetings to discuss the enterprise, and to 
awaken the public interest. We have organized a Hos- 
pital Association among the colored people,and have 
raised something less than $200, which we consider a 
good contribution for this class. We have priced 
land in and around the city, have had estimates on 
small buildings, and have decided that by an outlay 
of $2,500 a lot of ground and a plain building can be 
purchased and equipped, where the afflicted can be 
comfortably housed and cared for. The colored peo- 
ple of South Carolina, with rare exceptions, are poor. 
A large class are struggling to pay for a little home 
and garden, and a number of neat churches are being 
paid for and sustained, largely by the meager nickel 
contributions, and we have carefully estimated that 
over 1,800 colored children are now in schools in 
Columbia. Thus it is not surprising that the condi- 
tion of their sick, their accidentally wounded, and 
their deformed, appeals to the common instincts of 
humanity for help. We believe that could it be 
known the amount of exposure and the unnecessary 
suffering among these poor people for the need of 
hospital comforts and medical care, and the degrad- 
ing tendency of this neglect, that the small amount 
estimated would be contributed, and a creditable 
home or hospital would be established, into which to 
gather the maimed and the sick. 

Contributions may be sent to Louisa J. Roberts, 
921 Arch street, Philadelphia; Dr. H. B. Carter, 
Christiana, Pa.; or Helen C. Brayton, Columbia, 
S.C. C. 

Columbia, S. C., Twelfth month 20, 1890. 


LIFE’S JOURNEY. 
As we speed out of youth’s sunny station 
The track seems to shine in the light, 
But it suddenly shoots over chasms 
Or sinks into tunnels of night. 
And the hearts that were brave in the morning 
Are filled with repining and fears, 
As they pause at the City of Sorrow 
Or pass through the Valley of Tears. 





But the road of this perilous journey 
The hand of the Master has made ; 

With all its discomforts and dangers, 
We need not be sad or afraid. 

Paths leading from light into darkness, 
Ways plunging from gloom to despair, 
Wind out through the tunnels of midnight 

To fields that are blooming and fair. 


Tho’ the rocks and the shadows surround us, 
Tho’ we catch not one gleam of the day 
Above us, fair cities are laughing 
And dipping white feet in some bay. 
And always, eternal, forever, 
Down over the hills in the west, 
The last final end of our journey, 
There lies the Great Station of Rest. 


’Tis the Grand Central point of all railways, 
All roads center here when they end ; 
’Tis the final resort of all tourists, 
All rival lines meet here and blend. 
All tickets, all mile-books, all passes, 
If stolen or begged for or bought, 
On whatever road or division, 
Will bring you at last to this spot. 


If you pause at the City of Trouble 
Or wait in the valley of tears, 

Be patient, the train will move onward 
And rush down the track of the years. 

Whatever the place is you seek for, 
Whatever your aim or your quest, 

You shall come at the last with rejoicing 
To the beautiful City of Rest. 


You shall store all your baggage of worries. 
You shall feel perfect peace in this realm, 
You shall sail with old friends on fair waters, 

With joy and delight at the helm. 

You shall wander in cool, fragrant gardens 
With those who have loved you the best, 
And the hopes that were lostin life’s journey 

You shall find in the City of Rest. 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


A SUMMER NIGHT'S SONG. 
YEAR after year when earth puts on its spring-time 
garb of grace, 
In these green temple courts of God his singers take 
their place, 
Unspoiled by centuries of strife, unchanged all change 
among, 


They sing the songs of Eden still, as when the world 
was young ! 


The blackbird whistling loud and clear, for joy of leafy 
days, 

The throstle on the topmost bough beside himself with 
praise, 

The lark far up the sapphire road no human step hath 
trod, 

The sparrow's lowly chirp—not one is silent unto God. 


When the triumphal march of dawn sweeps o’er the 
twilight skies, 

And flowers by myriads on the earth uplift their wait- 
ing eyes, 

When, waking, all created things make mention of his 
name, 

The adoration of the birds man’s silence puts to shame. 
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They tell, in briefer, softer strains, of morning hopes 
fulfilled 

When noontide with its sultry touch the drowsy earth 
hath stilled, 

And when the angel of the dusk steals over wood and 
dell, 

In one grand curfew burst of song they bid the day 
farewell. 


But lest one hour should be without its tribute to the 
King, 

One warbler, first amongst them all, for the darkness 
waits to sing ; 

A song so rich and full, with such sweet fantasies en- 
wrought, 

A seraph, wandering from the skies, its cadence might 
have taught. 


God loves them all, each lifted voice of all the feathered 
host ; 

But still, if favored one there be, I think he praises 
most 

The bird whose song through darkness cleaves a path- 
way to the throne, 

Content, amid a silent world, to sing for him alone ! 


—Selected. 


WINTER FLOWERS. 
THOUGH Nature’s lonesome, leafless bowers 
With Winter’s awful snows are white, 
The tender smell of leaves and flowers, 
Makes May-time in my room to-night. 


While some, in homeless poverty, 
Shrink moaning from the bitter blast, 
What am I, that my lines should be 
In good and pleasant places cast ? 


When other souls despairing stand 
And plead with famished lips to-day, 
Why is it that a loving hand 
Should scatter blossoms in my way ? 


O, flowers, with soft and dewy eyes, 
To God my gratitude reveal ; 

Send up your incense to the skies, 
And utter, for me, what I feel ! 


O, innocent roses, in your buds 
Hiding for very modesty ; 
O, violets, smelling of the woods, 
Thank him with all your sweets for me. 


And tell him I would give, this hour, 
All that is mine of good beside, 
To have the pure heart of a flower, 
That has no stain of sin to hide. 
—Pheebe Cary. 


THE SALT WATER AT SYRACUSE, NEW 
YORK. 
[A FRIEND has sent us a pamphlet containing an 
extract from the Transactions of the American Soci- 
ety of Civil Engineers, describing “One Way of Ob- 
taining Brine,” and relating to a recently constructed 
pipe-line, with reservoirs, etc., by which brine is 
brought from the underground salt rock near Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., to the salt-works located at that city. 
Our correspondent’s attention was particularly drawn 
to the matter by the facts stated concerning the in- 
dustry of the Onondaga Indians, but we have used 





most of the paper, as the whole subject seems inter- 
esting. The author of the paper is Charles B. Brush, 
who was consulting engineer in the construction of 
the pipe-line, the engineer in charge being Edward 
N. Trump.—Ebs. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 

The remains of the oldest and largest salt works in 
this country are at Syracuse, N. Y. These works 
have depended on the brine obtained from wells sunk 
in the State Salt Reservation, which brine ranges 
from 63 to 73 per cent. saturation. The very exist- 
ence of these salt industries depends upon their ob- 
taining an ample and satisfactory supply of brine 
from some source, and efforts to obtain such a supply 
have long been made by the State and private indi- 
viduals. 

It was not until the Tully Pipe Line Company, 
through its president, William B. Cogswell, had made 
numerous exhaustive and extensive examinations in 
the vicinity of Syracuse, that results were obtained 
which promise to revive the salt business in that lo- 


cality, and make it once more the leading industry of | 


its kind in this country. These investigations devel- 
oped the fact that rock salt beds exist about 80 miles 
east of Warsaw and 20 miles south of Syracuse. 


Here are found two beds overlying each other, com- gallon reservoir the surface of the brine therein low- 


| ers and the inlet pipe slowly opens. This draft 


mencing about 1,200 feet below the surface. The 
first bed is 43 feet thick, then slate rock is encount- 
ered 25 feet thick, then the second bed of rock salt 


feet above the Onondaga Lake at Syracuse, and 420 


feet below the Tully Lakes, which lie on the elevated | 


plateau 3 miles further south. 

Twelve wells have been sunk, in three groups, and 
work is progressing for eight additional wells. 
groups are about 1,000 feet apart, and each group con- 
tains four wells, forming a rectangle with sides 150 x 
400 feet. After the wells were sunk into the first 
salt bed they were double-tnbed. 
is 6 inches in diameter and the interior tube 3 inches. 
Fresh water was first let into the interior tube, and 
after it was saturated it was forced up between the 
two tubes, as brine. The ealt thus dissolved will cre- 
ate a subterranean reservoir, which, as it increases in 
size, increases in its capacity to saturate the fresh 
water furnished to the reservoir. Gradually the res- 
ervoir at each well will enlarge until, perhaps, in two 
years they will meet, forming a large reservoir at 
each group. These will enlarge, until the reservoirs 
at the different groups unite, and an immense salt 
basin will be obtained with a rock cover 1,200 feet 
thick. After a small basin is formed at each well, it 
is found better to receive the fresh water between the 
interior and exterior tubes, and deliver the brine 
through the interior tube. 

It now only remained to determine the most effi- 
cient method of taking fresh water from a point 23 
miles south of the reservoir at Syracuse at an eleva- 
tion of 820 feet, converting it into brine, and deliver- 
ing the brine in the most convenient manner for use 
at Syracuse. The solution of the problem was very 
simple. The necessary dams, gate-house, screen- 
chambers, etc., were erected at the Tully Lakes to 
collect the fresh water at the elevation of about 820 
feet. Three miles north, where the surface was at an 


The | 


| daunted by hard work, heat, nor wet weather. 
| was but little intemperance among them, and when 
| paid off they deposited the large proportion of their 
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elevation of about 400 feet, twelve wells were sunk as 
above described, 1,200 feet into the bed salt. A 
wooden tank was built at each well, and an open sur- 
face reservoir, capacity 1,000,000 gallons, was built 
about 30 feet lower than the ground at the lowest 
well. A 12-inch cast-iron pipe was laid so as to con- 
nect the Tully Lakes with the wells, and other cast- 
iron pipes connected each well through its wooden 
tank, with the 1,000,000 gallon reservoir. An auto- 
matic gate, regulated by a float in the reservoir, closed 
the inlet to the 1,000,000 gallon reservoir from the 
wells when the reservoir was full. When this gate 
on the inlet pipe at this reservoir closes the brine 
rises in the wooden tanks. A float in each tank 
closes a valve on the pipes, delivering fresh water to 
the wells when the tank is full. 

At Syracuse another open surface reservoir of 
about 5,000,000 gallons capacity was built at an eleva- 
tion of 112 feet. The two surface reservoirs, the one 
at Syracuse and the one at the wells, are connected 
with 12-inch cast-iron pipes. The inlet to the Syra- 
cuse reservoir is also controlled by an automatic gate, 
closed by a ftoat when the reservoir is full. 

Hence, when the brine is drawn from the 5,000,000 


slowly lowers the surface of the brine in the 1,000,000 


| gallon reservoir at the wells and the inlet gate on the 


54 feet thick. The ground at this point is about 400 | brine pipe from the wells to the 1,000,000 gallon res- 


ervoir also slowly opens. This draft lowers the brine 


in the wooden tanks, and the gates on the pipes 


which deliver fresh water to the wells, controlled by 
floats in the tanks, in their turn slowly open. When 
the draft at Syracuse is shut off the reverse action 
takes place. The whole movement being gradual and 


| automatic, all danger from water hammer is avoided. 
| The necessary gates, air-cocks, blow-offs, etc., along 


The exterior tube | the line are of course provided. Construction com- 


menced in May, 1889, and was completed in No- 
vember of the same year. 

The plant now yields about 300,000 gallons of brine 
per day with about 90 per cent. saturation. It is ex- 
pected that 95 per cent. saturation will eventually be 
obtained. 


The line crosses the Onondaga Reservation, and 


| several of the gangs were composed entirely of In- 


dians. These Indians proved to be the best and most 
reliable workmen we could have obtained. Their 
work was most satisfactory when by themselves, 
with an Indian as a local foreman. It was necessary 
to treat them with more dignity than ordinary labor- 
ers. They would not tolerate abuse. They were not 


There 


money in the Syracuse Bank, sending it there by a 
committee from among themselves so as to lose as lit- 
tle time as possible. 

I make the above statement in relation to these 
Onondaga Indians, because the facts differ so radi- 
cally from the preconceived opinions of myself, and 
perhaps of others, in relation to this class of people. 
No doubt our success was largely due to the common 
sense and unusual tact of the general foreman. 
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From the Haverfordian (Haverford College). 


PRESIDENT SHARPLESS AT HARROW. 


Ir is difficult to make comparisons. There is no 
counterpart to Haverford in England, probably not 
in Europe. We divide the life of the boy and young 
man differently. Roughly speaking, the first half 
of the kind of work which Haverford does is done 
here in the public schools, and the last half at the 
universities. The schools take the boy at fourteen 
and keep him five years, and he is then ready for 
our sophomore or junior class. During this time he 
is under restrictions, which some of the schools 
themselves will admit are unnecessary, and often 
disadvantageous to the older boys. 

But I can give a better idea of them by going into 
particulars. Harrow is one of the most interesting of 
the schools. Second only to Eton in the wealth and 
aristocracy of its supporters, it has, under the lead 
of its vigorous head-master, Mr. Welldon, (a college 
mate of Prof. Morley’s), entered on .a variety of re- 
forms and adaptations, bringing it quite into line 
with the most modern ideas. I had a card of intro- 
duction to the head-master from one of his friends, 
which secured me a hearty reception and most 
patient attention. 

Harrow is beautifully placed on a hill, ten miles 
from London. There are six hundred boys living 
in masters’ houses, sixty or fewer ina house. The 
rooms do not look unlike the students’ rooms in Bar- 
clay Hall, except that in general each boy has one 
room, in which is a folding bedstead, with the usual 
variety of photographs and pictures. 

After 6 o’clock no boy can leave his house; at 10 
they go to bed after prayers at 9.30. One of them 
told me that an hour and a half was a fair average of 
the time required for study in the evening. There 
isa general feeling among non-public school men 
that very little real work is done at the schools, and 
that association and spirit are all tbat the parents ex- 
pect. This is not wholly untrue probably, but the 


classes I attended at Harrow indicated very fair | 


preparation. 

Fagging is still in existence in a mild form. Such 
things as letting down the beds of the older boys at 
night are done by the fags. To this extent it seems 
to be generally approved. 

Playing is compulsory. There were fifteen games 
of foot-ball in operation the day I was there. They 
have their own rules, and so can play no outside 
schools. The game seemed to be almost identical 
with the one I played at Westtown many years ago, 
—a modified association game. Each house has its 
own uniform, and I have seldom seen anything 
prettier than these 450 boys in their brilliant colors 
scattered in groups over the forty-acre field. 

Among the many questions with which I plied 
the head-master was: “How do you keep up the 
public spirit of Harrow?” He mentioned three 
methods which I especially remember. The Harrow 
songs, written and set to music largely by Harrow 
men, Archdeacon Farrar and others, and largely 
used, had a great influence. The masters always 
make great account of every good thing done by a 
Harrovian. Thus, the other day, when one was 


~ court. 





elected Lord Mayor of London, they gave a holiday, 
—a plan which might not be a bad thing for Haver- 
ford to adopt. But the greatest effect was produced 
by the chapel exercises, and “To understand this 
you must,” he said, “spend a Sunday with me.” 

In response to this invitation I was at Harrow 
yesterday. The main feature of the day was the ad- 
dress or sermon of the head-master in the evening, 
to which the 600 boys listened with the most perfect 
propriety and respect. To show what kind of food 
British boys are fed on I give a brief résumé. 

He started with repeating the Ninth Command- 
ment: “ Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor.” 

Dr. Johnson once asked his friends how this pas- 
sage should be read,—on what word the emphasis 
should be placed. The head-master expressed his 
opinion that false was the proper word to emphasize. 
“ Bearing false witness’? meant doing an injury to 
any one by a word of detraction, hurting the char- 
acter of a servant who could not reply, and all dis- 
paraging intimations which did not amount to state- 
ments. He enlarged on the number of cases in 
school life to which these cautions might apply. 

There was also the reciprocal obligation to bear 
true witness on occasion ; and then the head-master 
entered on the delicate question as to the circum- 
stances under which boys should tell on each other. 
In general society it was both necessary and honor- 
able to witness against crime. In 1881, in Ireland, a 
man was shot in the highway in mid-day in the sight 
of several people. But they all refused to testify, 
and justice failed. Should the same rules apply to 
school life? No, on account of the greater intimacy 
which exists among the members. A man would 
properly hesitate to testify against his brother in 
This reluctance to testify he considered 
wholly honorable and commendable. But were 
there any circumstances in which it might be nec- 
essary? It would not be necessary in an ordinary 
isolated case of disorder which would do no great 
amount of harm to the school. It should be never 
done for any private advantage or to gratify a private 
grudge. It shou!d not be done if private labor or re- 
porting to the boys in authority would produce the 
result. 

But there were cases in which “telling” might 
be right. The boys would all agree that it would be 
right in cases of stealing or bullying, but there were 
other cases where the knowledge of some moral 
plague-spot came to a boy,—a plague-spot which 
would spread to the great detriment of the school,— 
where it was not only proper but right to give such 
information as would be necessary to remove the 
danger. The good name of the school required it, 
and their duty to Christ and to God required it. It 
was often the bravest thing a boy could do. May 
Harrow often have plenty of such brave boys! 

Of course I cannot tell how fully the audience en- 
dorsed this, but I think that these boys care more in 
general for the opinion of a master than our boys do. 

ot Isaac SHARPLESS. 

Croydon, Eng., Eleventh month 3, 1890. 
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